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Cover photograph: A fine specimen of the Summer-flowering terrestrial orchid 
Pterostylis coccinea, referred to in Tom Patullo's article on cultivating terrestrial 
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Rod Orr; the colour of the large flower was a striking reddish-brown. 


Snorkelling with the seals 
Author: lan Fenselau 


Snorkelling with the seals on the Labour Day long weekend was undoubtedly the highlight 
for my family, amongst all of the other interesting activities arranged by the host club, 
Geelong. The 20 metre depths, strong currents, and White Pointer Sharks which our 
more cautious friends predicted would give us trouble did not eventuate. The only 
trouble each of us encountered was selecting the right size wet-suit and then physically 
getting into the thing! 


The 45 minute boat trip from Queenscliff out to the Sixth Beacon had been carefully 
calculated by our Marine Study Centre guide to coincide with flat water at the beacon. 
We then had 35 minutes to play with the seals or for them to play with us before the 
current became too strong for snorkelling. The two dozen or so seals which resided on 
the beacon ranged in size from 21/2 metre long males and 13/4 metre long females, 
down to 1 year old pups perhaps 1 metre long. There appeared to be one dominant male 
in charge who was quite vocal and who had several altercations with some slightly 
smaller rivals. He appeared to be protecting one particular position on the beacon and 
did not enter the water at any stage even when our boat accidently struck the beacon 
several metres away from him. 


As the sky is the birds' domain, so are the depths of the sea for the seals, and, upon 
entering the water we seemed to be crude, ungainly intruders. However, these lovely 
inquisitive creatures seemed to actually welcome us and gave us nose to nose encounters 
and: breathtaking displays of diving and twisting and turning, all intermixed with 
incredible bursts of speed. It was, for my family and me, a wonderful experience which 
we will always remember. 


The seals on Sixth Beacon are Australian Fur Seals, which belong to the eared-seal 
group. There are 2 other species of eared-seals in Australian waters, the Australian Sea- 
lion, which is much larger, and the New Zealand Fur Seal, which is smaller and occurs 
along the South Australian and Western Australian coasts. The earless seals are only 
visitors to Australia from Antarctica and do not breed here. Eared seals can turn their 
hind flippers forward and walk on them while earless seals cannot and lie with their 
flippers trailing behind. The Australian Fur Seals breed in the early Summer and 
prefer rocky, inaccessible places on unfrequented islands. The Sixth Beacon is not a 
breeding site. The largest Australian Fur Seal colonies are on Seal Rocks in Westernport 
Bay and on Lady Julia Percy Island and associated islands off Port Fairy. The numbers 
are well into the many thousands. The males appear on the rockeries in November and 
fight savagely to acquire and defend territories. The females arrive later in the month 
and the males each attempt to build a harem. By mid-January the females have all given 
birth and have mated again, after which the males leave the islands to the nursing 
females. Each female has one pup each year. 


For many years it was believed that crayfish and fish were the principal prey and 
commercial fishermen did not view large seal populations favourably. However, recent 
research has shown that octopus form a significant part of the Fur Seal's diet, and, as 
octopus are the chief natural predators of crayfish this information should be of interest 
to commercial fishermen (it is currently being passed on to them). All seals are 
protected in Australian waters. 


It is not understood why the seals like to congregate on the Sixth Beacon in particular. 
Other beacons have similar platforms and similar locations but are not favoured. 
Whatever the reason, the seals of Sixth Beacon are a wonderful attraction and certainly 
made a great hit with my family. 


This picture of the seals on Sixth Beacon was copied from a photograph taken ey lan 
Fenselau. 


WVFNCA excursion to Ocean Grove, March 11 to13 
Author: Janet Tucker 


This weekend was attended by 23 members from the Bendigo Club. the Geelong Field 
Naturalists excelled themselves in their meticulous organization. They were able to 
exploit, on our behalf, all the variety of their area. This variety is demonstrated by the 
large numbers of different species of birds (most of whom migrate) catered for by the 
sea, shore, swamp, and shrublands. Combined with the marine richness of bay, rocky 
shelf and mangrove swamp, we were offered a well-packed programme. 


The boat trips on Port Phillip Bay were a treat. The old structure, Chinamen's Hat, that 
once housed a light, is now home to 3 species of seal, but they do not breed there. Wedge 
Light is significant because it is the only man-made structure in the world where 
Gannets nest. their clean lines and colouring of white, yellow and black stimulated much 
photography. My quip that the birds must have shares in Kodak was answered with the 
information that Kodak allocates funds for the conservation of this beautiful bird. 


Pope's Eye, an almost circular structure of basalt, designed as a fort, now is a protected 
area for fish. Here we also observed Gannets and some members swam with the fish. 
We were persuaded one evening by our lecturer, that the exotic waters of the Solomon 
Islands could not compare with the special quality of our Bay, especially around Pope's 
Eye. 


One novel activity was swimming with the seals. Seals, we were told, like gentlemen, 
prefer blondes, but, in this instance, it was the female seal that was curious, even to the 
point of contact. But, we were warned, never ‘present vertically' to a seal as this is a 
sign of aggression. 


Until this excursion, Mud Island had always been a smudge on the horizon, now it became 
a reality. Composed of sand and mud thrown up by the action of the Rip opposite, it is 
really 3 islands dissected by channels. The tide was out so it could be circumnavigated in 
one hour. We were well provided for with 2 telescopes and much birdlife. It was 
necessary to keep to the perimeters because of the extensive bird-nesting in this 
sanctuary. 


Examination of mud flats at Queenscliff and the contents of a dredge from the floor of the 
Bay increased our knowledge of marine life. The botanists braved the golf balls of 
players during a stroll around Sand Island while a large group of birdos saw a less than 
usual abundance of birds nearby. 


On occasions, the Humanis naturalis (?) took on the aspect of their quarry; the Fenselau 
family had a distinctly marine quality in their wet-suits. Dinner time at the Uniting 
Church Camp was equal to the decibel level of any rookery. In all, the weekend was most 
enjoyable with many thanks to the Geelong Club. 


Excursion Report: Ocean Grove 
Author: Win Demeo 


| went to the Labor Day weekend camp along with 22 other members of the club. We 
stayed at the 'Ingamells' Conference Centre at Ocean Grove. A total of 106 people stayed 
at the Conference Centre and others made other arrangements. Nineteen clubs were 
represented at the meeting. There were 3 different programmes and people could please 
themselves whether they went to Mud Island, on a Marine Biology cruise, to visit the 
laboratory to study plankton, to walk around Sand Island bird-watching, or to Barwon 
Heads to walk along the seashore and to see the mangroves. Some people went 
‘Snorkelling with the Seals'. The programme finished with a barbeque at the Ocean Grove 
Reserve. The WVFNCA meeting was held on Saturday night, presided over by Rob Moors 
with Laurie Leeson as Secretary. The VFNCA meeting was held on Sunday night and each 
club was asked to report on anything special they had done during the year. Bendigo and 
Castlemaine both reported on their involvement with mining discussions. Bendigo also 
reported on the book they had published and sold some books at the meeting. Next year's 
meeting will be organised by Geelong on 22 & 23 September at Angair (Anglesea) and 
will include a wildflower display and an insect display. 


Thanks to Bruce Wallace for organising the trip and to Rob and Glenise Moors for taking 
me with them. 


Cultivating terrestrial orchids - Part 2 
Author: Tom Patullo 


The main activity in February is to 'watch and wait’ and, while so occupied, we can 
monitor the moisture content of our pots, this being quite an important element to 
consider in the cultivation of terrestrials. 


We must realise that when the tubers are confined to pot culture, conditions are 
different to those that the plants encounter when growing in their natural environment. 
We do not go around our favourite orchid spots in the bush with a watering can during 
the hot, dry Summer, yet, with the first good Autumn rains, up come the basal leaves. 


For the beginner, a general rule is to start watering in mid-February, however, it is 
best to have kept the pots slightly moist during the driest part of the Summer as tubers 
can become dehydrated and so be damaged. But, having said that, remember that a warm, 
moist soil mix may cause some tubers to rot. As a gauge to the amount of soil moisture 
in the pot, | press the name tag well down into the pot, then withdraw it and feel the 
bottom of the tag between thumb and forefinger. This gives a pretty good indication of 
the moisture content of the pot.. If the bottom of the tag feels slightly moist, this would 
indicate that there is sufficient moisture in the pot for the dormancy period. 


When the general watering begins, and if the weather is very hot, once a week watering 

should suffice, while, with normal seasonal weather, every 2 or 3 weeks would possibly 

be enough. Once the basal leaves are on the surface, in warm weather, the watering may 

be increased a little as you try to keep the moisture content of the pot constant. This 

condition tends to produce regular shaped and sized tubers. Remember that your tubers 

produce your next year's orchids. There is one ingredient, however, that you may lavish 
unsparingly; your Tender Loving Care (TLC). 


As novice growers gain knowledge and experience with cultivating terrestrial orchids, 
they will realise that different varieties of orchids require slightly different treatment, 
so steps need to be taken to accommodate them, but we can deal with this matter at a later 
date. 


Some discussion is needed on where and under what conditions, we should grow our 
terrestrials. Ideal conditions are provided in a shadehouse built for the purpose; 
generally, the requirements are: 50% shadecloth, ample air movement around the pots, 
which prevents or discourages fungal growth on the plants, and protection from snails 
and slugs, birds (particularly sparrows), pet cats and dogs, and unescorted small 
children; as well, all of your TLC is desirable. The casual grower, however, may still 
get a good result by growing in selected spots around the house. . 


In high rainfall areas, it is best to have a roof over the growing area for the reason given 
in the publication of the Melbourne Orchid Club: ‘It is easier to add water than to take 
surplus water away’. In our lower rainfall and hotter climate | consider that the roof is 
optional. Over 3 seasons of growing these orchids, | have managed without a solid roof 
and have added water when necessary. | have, however, used a double layer of 
shadecloth from December until early March. 


By mid-February we can expect the Summer-flowering varieties to be well advanced. . 
These tubers need to be potted-up in mid-November. At the moment of writing this 
article (mid-February), | have 2 specimens of these early-flowering varieties actually 
in full flower in the shadehouse; they are Pterostylis coccinea and Pterostylis 
longicurva. Pterostylis coccinea is similar in size and form to our local Autumn 
Greenhood, Pterostylis revoluta; it also has similar stem leaf-bracts and they are both 
members of the Cauline Group, thus, so far, there are flowering stems only and no basal 
leaves (see ‘Cultivating terrestrial orchids', Part 1, Whirrakee Vol. 10, No. 2, for a 
description of the Cauline Group of terrestrial orchids). But there ends the similarity; 
the main colouring of the hood is a dull red, with green and white stripes, and turning to 
a striking red as the bloom ages. | think it is probably the most striking greenhood | 
have ever seen. With a bit of luck, | may have a few spare tubers to distribute next 
November. Pterostylis coccinea is indigenous to South-eastern Australia and is found 
from the Blue Mountains to East Gippsland. 


(To be continued, but don't forget that your growing orchid plants need all of your TLC!) 


Koalas 
The following article was noticed by Eric Wilkinson in a recent RSPCA Newsletter. 


Koalas live in trees. Everyone knows that. However, many people don't realise that 
koalas also walk between trees, sometimes several miles. Caring people visiting the 
Grampians in Western Victoria, upon finding a koala on the ground, would often collect it 
and take it to the local Vet. believing it to be ill or injured because it was on the ground. 


One Saturday afternoon, a large, grumpy old man koala arrived at the Ararat Vet. Clinic 
‘terribly injured - just sitting beside the road’. The koala was quite fit and well. He 
was given a cool dog kennel to sit in, and, after the clinic closed, was driven back and 
released in the bush. 


Before the Vet. arrived back home, a very concerned woman was asking the Vet.'s wife to 
"please, please do something for this poor koala" - which she'd found "walking along the 
road and rushed as fast as she could to the doctor". It was the same koala, easily 
recognised by an old injury to his right ear, and now very cross indeed. He sat in the dog 
kennel and cried and wailed until, in due course, the Vet. arrived and again took the 
angry animal back to the Grampians. This time, the Vet. stood by the road and made sure 
the old koala was back in the bush well away from the road. Sunday morning, early, a 
family group arrived at the Vet.'s - "we've found this poor, sick koala ..." The same 
extremely angry, in fact, just plain furious old koala. This group had found him 
crossing the road so they too had caught him, put him in a bag, and rushed him to the Vet. 


This time he growled and bounced and complained vigorously all the way back to the 
bush. When released, he turned back and hit the car several times, then chased the Vet. 
back into his car. 


On Sunday afternoon, the Vet. was asked by one of the Grampians Rangers if he knew of 
anything which would cause an old koala to attack people trying to get out of their cars! 


The Annual Fern and other ferns in the Mandurang Forest 
Author: Don Franklin 


Reading of Helen Duff's discovery of the Hyacinth Orchid in the Mandurang Forest 
(Whirrakee, March 1989) and discussing this with Jack Kellam, reminded me of 
another significant plant find in this most interesting forest. 


On September 5, 1987 (sorry for the delay), | found one tiny specimen of the Annual 
Fern, Anogramma leptophylla, growing in the shelter of a large rock. The fronds were 
about 3 cm. long (there were only 2 or 3 fronds), and it wasn't until | located the spore 
cases on the underside of one of them that | was satisfied that the plant wasn't just the 
leaves of the native Carrot, Daucus glochidiatus. |t was growing with Necklace Fern. 
This was the first time I'd seen this species, which the late Norm Wakefield states 
(Ferns of Victoria and Tasmania) is "not often seen in Australia" though it is found world- 


wide. Nor have | seen it since, though | have not returned to this site. 


Wakefield also states that the fronds grow from 3 to 12 cm. long, are pale green, 
membranous and tender. Jim Willis (A Handbook to Plants in Victoria, Vol.1) describes 
the fronds as ‘parsley-like'. The species belongs to the Maidenhair Fern family, 
Adiantaceae. Wakefield further states that the Annual Fern is found in a few places in 
Central and Western Victoria. Cliff Beauglehole ( ibuti i 
Vascular Plants in The North Central Area, Victoria) lists local records at Mt. Kooyoora 
State Park, The Granites near Korong Vale and Mount Ida. Eric Whiting did not list the 
species in his article 'Ferns of the Bendigo Area’ (Whirrakee, Sept., Oct. & Nov. 
1986). 


This brings my fern list for the Mandurang Forest area to 13, surely making it the 
'ferniest place’ around Bendigo, considerably more so than even Mt. Alexander. Of these, 
4 grow in entirely natural situations and should be regarded as indigenous; these are: 


Annual Fern Anogramma leptophylla 
Necklace Fern Asplenum flabellifolium 
Rock Fern Cheilanthes austrotenuifolia 
Blanket Fern Pleurosorus rutifolius 


The other 9 species have exploited man-made situations of extra moisture and are 
apparently, therefore, not strictly indigenous to the forest. The ability of fern spores to 
travel far and wide, carried by the wind (as explained to me by Jack Kellam) is well 
demonstrated by this trick of turning up in newly-created habitats. Mineshafts and 
leaking water races are the two sites often so colonised around Bendigo. The 9 
apparently non-indigenous ferns in the Mandurang Forest area are: 


Common Maidenhair Adiantum aethiopicum 
Soft Water-fern Blechnum minus 
Fishbone Water-fern Blechnum nudum 

Soft Tree-fern Dicksonia antarctica 
Scrambling Coral-fern Gleichenia microphylla 
Ruddy Ground-fern Hypolepis rugosula 
Mother Shield-fern Polystichum proliferum 
Austral Bracken © Pteridium esculentum 
Tender Brake Pteris tremula 


Many of the ferns in this area were shown to me by David McDonald, Eric Whiting, and 
John Burtonclay, and | thank them for this. 


Excursion Report: Tang Tang Swamp, 26 February 1989 
Author: Cynthia Watkins 


All who went on the Tang Tang Swamp excursion on Sunday 26 February now know what 
swamps smell, feel and look like! 


Although cattle-grazing has prevented any regrowth around the swamp, Tang Tang in its 
present state has probably suffered little damage compared to most other Northern 
Victorian swamps. The magnificent old River Red Gums (Eucalyptus camaldulensis ) 
continue to twist and droop as they have done for many decades. Grazing cattle are 
tolerated by the abundant waterbirds that feed in the reed: and weed-beds and the leafy 
tree canopies. 


Old shoes and wading attire were the fashions of the day and soon after arriving, the 
group set off to walk around the swamp. White Egrets were observed stalking their prey 
amongst the swamp vegetation, while, out in the central water area, swans, ducks, 
pelicans and grebes moved about happily. 


Half-way around, three members waded in and headed across the swamp to the cars 
while the rest continued around the edge, but soon the temptation of a short-cut, saw all 
of us wade in and cross the narrow neck of water. It was hard work pulling feet out of 
the deep mud but we agreed that the plunge had been worthwhile. 


After lunch, the more adventurous sloshed out into the centre of the swamp to see a 
swan's nest that had been discovered by the three who had crossed earlier. The nest was 
built with grass and water-weeds and had 4 eggs. While there, we observed young 
spoonbills in nests and also a cormorant that had hanged itself in a forked branch. The 
water-plants proved of great interest and gave good cover to a Spotted Crake that the 
group tried to flush out. 


At mid-afternoon we travelled to Winghee Swamp. A pair of Brolgas had been grazing in 
the area between the two swamps earlier in the day but no sign of them was found in the 
afternoon. Winghee Swamp has been dammed and all the trees in its centre were dead, 
making a dismal sight. Walking around the edge appeared easy and some of the group set 
out in good walking shoes. What a mistakel 


At the first channel entering the swamp, the presence of an old bridge made it necessary 
for the group to detour far out into the paddock. The second channel-crossing was made 
on a log with the assistance of two gallant gentlemen who stood in the mud and guided 
others across. With the cars only a short distance away, two muddy creeks still needed 
crossing. After good shoes had been removed by those who had unwisely left their wading 
shoes behind, all negotiated the mud which came up to our knees. 


One of the younger members headed back across the swamp and was seen taking a few 
quick steps and jumping in the air before sitting down 'splosh’; this appeared to be the 
best mode of travel across the mud. 


This was a day to remember and, at the end, all felt that they really knew what a swamp 
was like. Quite an amount of soap and clean water was required to remove signs of the 
day's activities! 


Report: Bird Observers Group Meeting (March 1989) 
Author: Nancy Stone 


The Bird Observers Group was privileged to have as its speaker on March 38, the well- 
known naturalist and author from Geelong, Trevor Pescott. 


Trevor's books such as: Birds of Geelong; Natural Victoria; By Field and Lane; The 
QOtways, and, as well, his weekly column on various kindred matters in the Geelong 
Advertiser and a wealth of articles in the Geelong Naturalist, show him to be one of the 
outstanding field naturalists in Victoria today. 


He chose to speak to us on 'The Dynamics of Bird Life in the Geelong area’. To his own 
many years of bird-watching, he added the records made in this field by Charles Belcher 
and his associates around the turn of the century. This gave him great scope for 
remarking on the differences that have occurred in bird species and population sizes 
over the past 80 or so years. His conclusions as to the 'why' and the ‘how’ of the often 
quite startling changes provided a stimulating and thought-provoking address. Some 
species, such as the Emu and the Bustard have disappeared, as also have Curlews and 
Magpie Geese. Others have arrived. Galahs are now numerous and Rainbow Lorikeets 
are seen; probably both' assisted migrants’. The first Crested Terns were recorded in 
1966; Cattle Egrets and Pied Cormorants are recent arrivals, while Fairy Terns and 
Little Terns seem threatened. Among new species, the Little Egret has been observed 
nesting in the area while, out in the Bay, Australian Gannets have created a ‘first’ by 
nesting on man-made structures. A Cape Gannet has been nesting among them for 
several years, but whether it has mated with them is not known. 


Other species among which marked changes have occurred include Silver Gulls, whose 
population explosion on Mud Island in recent years is a matter of considerable regret. 
Long-billed Corellas, Crested Grebes, Flame and Hooded Robins, White-throated Tree- 
creepers, Black-chinned Honeyeaters, Black-shouldered Kites, Straw-necked Ibis, 
White Ibis, and Pied Cormorants are other birds that have been vitally affected, one way 
or the other, by environmental changes that have occurred over the past 80 years in an 
area which is generally regarded as outstandingly rich in bird-life. 


Questions asked of Trevor related to the effect of the drought and of the removal of Hedge 
Wattle plants. 


Trevor was warmly applauded for his talk; Peter Allen taking the opportunity to remind 
him of some, perhaps '‘better-forgotten’, escapades of their combined bird-watching 
past! Peter also presented him with a copy of the recent BFNC publication, Wildflowers 
of Bendigo, autographed by Jane Cleary. 


The opportunity was taken by President Glenise, to thank Don Franklin for his years of 
outstanding work on the Notes and Observations Committee. Don is laying down his 
mantle and Alf Howe is taking it up. Best wishes, Alfl 


A comprehensive report on a recent survey of the Indian Mynah in the district was given 
by David McDonald: Don Franklin reported on the last Wetlands Survey; a very 
interesting one. 


Bird Notes and Observations 
from the Sird Observers Group meeting, March 3, 1989. 


Highlights 

Regent Honeyeater, 1 between Castlemaine and Maldon, November 1988 
Red-capped Robin, 1 male, Kangaroo Flat, 28/2/89 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 2 nesting, Glenalbyn, 2/11/88 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Knowsley, 28/2/89 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 18/2/89 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Strathdale, 26/2/89 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Millwood Dam, 2/3/89 

Rainbow Lorikeet, 1, Myers Flat, 18/2/89 

Masked Woodswallow, pair, Inglewood, 28/10/88 

Masked Woodswallow, 2 between Tarnagulla and Dunolly, 12/11/88 
Royal Spoonbill, 1, Inglewood, 12/2/89 


Special Project Birds 

White-winged Triller, 1 male, Kingower, 14/2/89 
Pallid Cuckoo, no observations this month 
Australian Hobby, no observations this month 


Other Birds 

New Holland Honeyeater, 1, Castlemaine, 11/2/89 
Rufous Whistler, 1, Maiden Gully, 27/1/89 

Crested Shrike-tit, 1, Maiden Gully, 21/2/89 
White-naped Honeyeater, 1, Maiden Gully, 27/1/89 
Superb Blue Wren, nesting/eggs, Maiden Gully, 26/2/89 to 3/3/89 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, 2, Rheola, 2/2/89 

Little Cuckoo-shrike, 2, Sedgwick, 14/2/89 to 16/2/89 
Chestnut Teal, breeding, Tang Tang Swamp, Spring 1988 
Crimson Rosella, 1, Millwood Dam, 23/2/89 and 2/3/89 
Cockatiel, 1, Knowsley, 28/2/89 

Rainbow Birds, 5, Sedgwick, 24/2/89 

Rainbow Birds, 1, Bendigo, 28/2/89 

Rainbow Birds, 1, Axedale, 28/2/89 

Rainbow Birds, 1, Bendigo, 3/3/89 

Clamorous Reed-warbler, 4, Calivil, 9/9/88 to 29/1/89 
White-winged Chough, 50, Millwood Dam, 23/2/89 
Pelican, 16, Calivil, 13/2/89 

Spotted Harrier, 1, Mysia, 10/2/89 

Stubble Quail, numerous, Calivil, February 1989 

Little Corella, several, Kennington, 3/3/89 
White-browed Woodswallow, 500 nested, Inglewood/Kingower 
Little Friarbird, 3, Axedale, 28/3/89 


Lists submitted 
Calivil, February 
Flora Hill, January and February 


Notes 


This month there were several reports of Birds of Prey being seen in the district. Two 
Wedge-tailed Eagles were seen near Rheola. The birds were on the ground in a farm 
paddock surrounded by forest and rose up and flew away as the observers drove past. 
Another uncommon sighting, from the same people, was a Spotted Harrier seen between 
Mysia and Borung. The Harrier was perched on a fence post. It flew slowly, close to the 
ground in front of the car giving a good view of the beautifully barred tail. This is the 
first time that this species has been seen by these observers on the Boort/Borung Road. 


During the last 6 months, there has been quite an increase in the number of reported 
sightings of the Collared Sparrowhawk. This month, 5 reports were received, including 
one nesting record from the Glenalbyn district. Is this bird on the increase or are people 
becoming more observant? Maybe the extended dry period has forced these birds out 
into more open areas. 


On the evening of February 28, a car-load of members ventured out Axedale way to check 
out the Indian Mynah population. After spending some time in Axedale township and the 
clay-pit near the Toolleen turn-off without locating any Mynahs, the group proceeded to 
Knowsley, where there was thought to be a small party of 4 or 5 resident birds. On 
approaching Knowsley, a large flock of birds was observed sitting in a 'not-too-healthy’ 
yellow-box tree. They were first thought to be Starlings due to the large number 
present. Within a few seconds it became apparent that the birds were, in fact, Indian 
Mynahs. After watching the tree for some time, it was estimated that at least 100 of 
these birds passed through. A local resident said that a small group of Mynahs had been 
there for about 12 years, but, over the past 4 or 5 years, the numbers had exploded to 
the present level. It makes one wonder if the same thing is likely to happen closer to 
Bendigo where there already are small groups of Indian Mynahs. 


At Calivil, this species usually nests from late September to February. They inhabit 
open farmland, favouring millet stubble following harvesting. They are found in large 
numbers due to wastage of seed at harvest. Late this season, many immature birds have 
been noted as late rains caused heavy growth of grass continuing ideal nesting conditions. 
The nest is a depression in the ground lined with the fine flag of grasses and usually 
contains 8 eggs. 


Some late nesting records have been reported for a few species; the latest being a Superb 
Blue Wren nesting in a house garden at Maiden Gully. Within 6 days of sighting the well 
advanced nest, one egg had been laid. By March 3, two eggs were being incubated. This 
exposed nest faces North-East and is the latest nesting record in our area for this 
species. 


Bird Observers Group Diary Notes 
June 2, 1989 Film Night; Bird of the Night: White-eared Honeyeater 


July 7, 1989 Bill Flentje: Study of similar bird-calls; Bird of the Night: Little 
Pied Cormorant 


Bird Observers Group - Supper duty, June meeting © 
Rob & Cynthia Watkins, John Robinson 
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Brown Thornbill (Acanthiza pusilla ) 

Broad-tailed Thornbill (Acanthiza  apicalis ) 

Bird Observers Group Discussion - Bird of the Night (July 1988) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Appearance: Both species are very small birds, only 10 cm. in length. The general 
plumage is olive-brown above, paler beneath with fine scallops on the forehead and both 
have the throat and breast streaked black. Both birds also have short, sharp bills. The 
eye of the Brown Thornbill has a chestnut brown iris, but in the Broad-tailed Thornbill 
it is reddish. The Brown Thornbill also has a brown base to the tail and reddish-brown 
scallops on the forehead, whereas the Broad-tailed Thornbill has whitish scallops on the 
forehead and a dull reddish base to the tail and it is inclined to carry its tail more erect 
than the Brown Thornbill does. The Broad-tailed Thornbill is often referred to as the 
Inland Thornbill or the Red-tailed Thornbill. 


Calls: Both birds have such a variety of calls and extensive brief mimicry of other bird 
calls that it is very difficult to describe any characteristic difference between the calls 
of the two species. The Brown Thornbill, however, has a harsh, scolding agitation call 
which appears to be seldom uttered by the Broad-tailed Thornbill. The calls also often 
appear to vary according to localities. 


Habitat: The Brown Thornbill occurs in all habitats in the Bendigo district but is less 
common in the drier and mallee areas North of Bendigo, while the Broad-tailed Thornbill 
appears to be confined to these areas. 


Food: Consists of small insects found in the shrub layer of their habitat; they are rarely 
found feeding on the ground. 


Breeding: They may begin breeding in June or July and continue to December. The nests 
are dome-shaped and are built of coarse grass and similar material and also fine strips 
of bark and cobwebs. They are adorned with spiders' egg sacs and lined with finer grass, 
feathers and other soft material. The end-frame is towards the top at the side and with a 
projecting verandah over the entrance. The nest of the Brown Thornbill is usually more 
bulky and untidy than the Broad-tailed Thornbill's nest, which is usually placed 4 - 5 
feet (1.2 to 1.5 m) above the ground compared with the low nest of the Brown Thornbill 
which is usually close to the ground in tussock grass or in a low bush. Three eggs are 
usually laid and are whitish or very pale pink with red-brown fine freckles (Brown 
Thornbill) or spots and blotches (Broad-tailed Thornbill). 


General: The Broad-tailed Thornbill usually occurs in pairs or small family groups. 
The Brown Thornbill may occur similarly but sometimes in small flocks and sometimes 
also feeding with small parties of other Thornbills. 


Both species appear to be sedentary and bird banding records have shown that some birds 
may live to over 10 years. The Brown Thornbill is known to be host to the eggs of the 
Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo, Golden Bronze Cuckoo, and Fan-tailed Cuckoo and it is likely 
ihat the Broad-tailed Thornbill is also host to these cuckoos. 


The Broad-tailed Thornbill appears more lively than the Brown Thornbill, in habits as 
well as in their calls, and the Broad-tailed is considered to be the better mimic of other 
birds' calls. The tendency to erect its tail is very noticeable in the Broad-tailed 
Thornbill when caught in a mist net and while being banded. The use of spiders' egg sacs 
is more noticeable in the adornment of the Brown Thornbill's nest. 
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Mr & Mrs R B Allen 
20 Houston Street 


Bendigo 3550 
Diary 
Meetings 
Wednesday May 10 '‘Correas'. Geoff Sitch will introduce us to the different 
species, their habitats and their adaptability to cultivation. 
Wednesday June 14 ‘Fungi and their habitats'. Gary Cheers. 
Wednesday July 12 'Reafforestation after gold mining’. Marilyn Sprague. 
Wednesday August 9 ‘Bush Tucker’. Graham Hill. 


Wednesday September13 Annual General Meeting. President's Address. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday June 2, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Bird of the Night: White-eared Honeyeater. Film Night. 


Botany Group 
Thursday May 25, 7:30 pm, J. Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo. 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday May 18, 7:30 pm, |. Fenselau's home, Buckland Street, White Hills. 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday May 17, 8:00 pm, J. Cleary's home, 24 Goynes Road, Epsom. 


Excursions 

May 14 Korong Vale/Wychitella area - leader: Bob Johnston 

We plan to leave Havelin Street at 10 am. and will travel through Bridgewater, 
Inglewood and Wedderburn to meet Bob Johnston in Korong Vale at the railway crossing 
at 11 am. Bob will be our leader for this excursion, but, instead of visiting the 
Wychitella State Park as announced earlier, he wants to show us some forested areas 
North of Korong Vale which have similar vegetation to the State Park and also have some 
other interesting plant species. Total distance from Bendigo is approximately 80 km. 
Bring morning and afternoon tea; lunch; binoculars. 


June 18 Discovering Fungi at Bullarto - leaders: Reg Smart & Gary Cheers. 
Meet at 10am, Havelin Street. We will be joined by members of the Maryborough Club. 


July 17 Geology of the Sedgwick area - leaders: Rob Moors; Laurie Leeson. 
Meet at 2pm, Havelin Street. 


August 13 Waterfalls: The Cascades on the Coliban River and the Mitchell 
Falls on the Campaspe River - leader: John Lindner. Meet at 10am, Havelin Street. 


September 17 Diamond Hill/German Gully area - leader: Rod Orr. Meet at 2pm, 
Havelin Street. 


Campout 
June 10,11 & 12 We have been invited by the Geelong Field Naturalists Club to join 
them on their Queen's Birthday Weekend Campout at Notley's Picnic Area in the 
Whipstick. 


